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EDITORIAL 


he Spirit There are many dif- 
of Play i in ferences between the 
School Work schools of today and 
those of a generation 
pr so ago. Probably one of the most im- 
ressive features of our modern school is 
ts recognition of the educational value of 
play. Along with its recognition and utiliza- 
ion of play in the teaching process have 
isappeared the brutal and inhuman meth- 
ds of corporal punishment and those 
evere methods of discipline so character- 
istic of the old schools. The dunce’s seat, 
the ferule, and the whipping post have now 
been relegated to our museums. They are 
mute witnesses to a day that has gone never 
to return. 


Ye Olde Days 


The educational philosophy of our fathers 
had nothing to do with play. The child’s 
interest in his school activities was neither 
sought nor even expected. It would be a 
travesty on a thoroughly good word to say 
that children in those days worked, for 
work rightly interpreted assumes that there 
is an interest in the means as well as in the 
efid. No, the educational philosc phy of that 
day was essentially based on the idea of 


drudgery. Motives of fear and duty ruled. 
The child was not expected to understand 
the reasons for his learning or to get enjoy- 
ment out of it. His was not to ask why but 
to do the job set before him. If pleasure or 
satisfaction came to him, it was largely 
incidental and accidental. Little wonder 
that children sitting in ill ventilated school- 
rooms, at immobile desks, learning many 
meaningless symbols, should hate their 
teachers and their schools. Even Horace 
Mann found that in the staid old Common- 
wealth of Massachusetts a large percentage 
of the teachers were run out of school by 
their infuriated pupils. 


The Play School Appears 


Such a condition was ultimately to call 
forth a revolt. In the schoolroom it made 
its first appearance with Friedrich Froebel, 
the founder of the kindergarten. His new 
school became a play school for little chil- 
dren. It forsook dreary word symbolism 
and substituted for it natural activities of 
children. 

Here in the United States especially the 
kindergarten took firm root, but for a long 
time no one seemed to have the least suspi- 
cion that this new philosophy of play had 


any application to the grades or high school. 
Little by little educators came to realize 
that in play rather than in the classroom we 
could observe the learning process at its 
best. It became a mine for suggestion and 
research. 


Educational Suggestions from a Game 

Think for a moment of what can be dis- 
covered even superficially from the ordi- 
nary game of baseball on a vacant lot. The 
neighborhood clan gathers. The group is 
democratic. Quite informally it selects its 
leaders. The two captains take turns alter- 
nately in choosing their players from the 
crowd. Each captain places his “men” where 
they stand a chance to succeed. Fred is a 
good out-fielder but a poor pitcher. John 
not only knows how to pitch but he has 
good judgment and does not get “rattled.” 
Each receives his proper assignment. Note 
the keen interest on the part of the players. 
Each one is thoroughly alive. He has his eye 
on every move of the game. There is a clear 
purpose in the mind of each. Everybody is 
able to measure his degree of success and 
failure accurately. And what cooperation! 
Every player not only wants to do his best 
because of personal pride but he wants to 
help the team. Without this cooperation 
they cannot hope to win. There is an op- 
portunity to think. Everyone is responsible 
for making certain decisions. How serious 
the game is! The fellow who dares to “fool” 
suffers from the caustic criticism of his 
teammates. What energy they put forth! 


How the players puff and perspire in t 
summer sun! After the game draws to 
close they count the hours until they 
be back battling in the field. 

Is this play? Yes, but it is also work i 
the same sense that you work when yo 
take care of your flower garden, or as t 
artist works when he forgets time whil 
expressing his thought on canvas. Thoma 
Edison was a remarkable example of t 
worker who applied himself with the z 
of the child at play. 


Capturing the Play Spirit 
Modern education has succeeded, esp 
cially in the lower grades, in capturing t 
spirit of play and putting it to work. 
has put most of the tyranny of disciplin 
out of business and promoted wholeso 
attitudes. 

Some teachers have misinterpreted thi 
new psychology and have tried to amus 
their pupils or to allow them to do w 
they want to do with too little directio 
But our most progressive teachers reali 
that they can get the greatest amount ¢ 
worth-while effort from their pupils b 
connecting their play interests with schoo 
activities. This means the utilization 4 
both play and work at their best. 

The play world is still a place where w4 


can mine the most precious ore! 
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What Is Your Answer? 


he following questions are answered in this number of UNvExsTaNDING THE CHILD. 
They are intended to help the reader grasp the important points in the text. 


TO VERIFY YOUR ANSWER, TURN TO THE PAGE OR PAGES WHOSE 
NUMBERS ARE GIVEN IN ITALIC TYPE AFTER EACH QUESTION. 


i. What new fundamentals in educa- 


onal theory were contributed by 
roebel? 


. What is one of the most impressive 
eatures of amodern school? 2 


mB. What is one of the ways in which 
ving in a machine age affects our 
philosophy of education? 5, 17 


. What are some of the ways in 
hich the school can enrich the 
Tife of the child in this machine 
Bese? 6,7, 11,22 


s. What are some of the benefits from 


f. From the many hobbies suggested 
y Dr. Smith, select those which 
ould be appropriate for your classes. 


. What four things does Dr. Morgan 
uggest schools do for the recreation 
of children and adults? 8-z0 


8. In what way did the summer rec- 
eation program of the Wichita, Kan- 
as, teachers contribute a constructive 
heory of the use of leisure? 0 


9. Why is the hobby less important 
han what it does to the person? 15 


10. What responsibilities for vacation 
hobbies do the teachers of Grand 
Rapids try to assume? For classroom 
hobbies? 15-79 

11. What definite suggestions on 
vacation hobbies mentioned by Dr. 
Mackintosh will you try to use in your 
school ? 


12. What should the teacher remem- 
ber that all children desire and how 
can she help the child in these direc- 
tions? 27 


13. In what way has the new school 
significantly contributed to the idea of 
purposeful living? 27, 22 

14. How has the modern school 
added enriched opportunities for cre- 
ative expression? 22 


15. Why does the teacher need a 
broadened understanding of the per- 
sonality asa whole? 23,24 


16. What should be the objectives of 
a mental hygiene program in a teach- 
ers college? 24, 25 


17. What are the effects of chronic 
fatigue onachild? 30 


18. How can a temper tantrum be 
handled byateacher? 28 
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The Challenge of Leisure to the School §« 


By JOHN R. P. FRENCH, Heapmasrter tir 


CAMBRIDGE SCHOOL, KENDAL GREEN, MASSACHUSETTS su 


The need of teaching leisure activi- 
ties in schools preceded the depres- 
ston and will continue even when the 
depression comes to an end. What 
should be the spirit of these activities? 
Mr. French emphasizes the cultiva- 
tion of the spirit of creativeness. Do 
you agree? 


T IS a somewhat ironical commentary 
that we should need the widespread 
unemployment incident to an economic de- 
pression to make us conscious of our need 
for education in the wise use of leisure. 
Unemployment is not necessarily leisure. It 
would be a safe guess that only in few in- 
stances can the time which our millions of 
unemployed are unable to devote to produc- 
tive work be utilized in a leisurely manner. 
Leisure implies freedom from worry, as 
well as freedom from toil. Only when the 
economic basis of a man’s life is reasonably 
secure can he enjoy the privileges and ex- 
perience the satisfactions which rightfully 
accompany true leisure. 

It seems necessary to make this observa- 
tion, if only to emphasize the point that 
education for the wise use of leisure is not a 
depression problem, and has nothing to do, 
intrinsically, with the current existence of 
widespread industrial unemployment. For- 
ward-looking educators and sociologists 
were, as a matter of fact, quite as pro- 
foundly concerned over profitable and un- 
profitable uses of leisure in the boom times 
that preceded this depression; and perhaps 
with all the more good reason, since in 
those times a much more widespread leisure 
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actually existed. When the dinner pail is 
full, it is possible to begin to think about the 
radio and the car and the movies; when an 
economy of scarcity promises to become an 
economy of abundance, educational states- 
manship must perforce contemplate the 
social values implicated in prosperity and 
leisure time, and go about the job of formu: 
lating a philosophy. This, of course, leaders 
in the field have long ago done; and if the 
depression serves to make the rest of us 
more acutely aware of the pressing necessity 
for action, it may at least be said to have 
served that one useful purpose. 

It is true, of course, that technological 
unemployment accounts for an unknown 
and probably unknowable proportion ot 


our current economic dislocation and dis 
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tress. But to far-sighted economists and 
technicians it began to be evident a long 
time ago that society would soon be able to 
supply its own wants in the form of food, 
clothing, and shelter with the expenditure 
of very much less human energy than had 
formerly been necessary. Machines can al- 
ready plant and harvest our wheat and our 
cotton with infinitely greater efficiency and 
dispatch than “hands” could ever achieve. 
The multiplying of inventions and the 
harnessing of power continue to proceed 
along a rapidly rising curve in every pro- 
ductive industry. The work of men’s hands 
is decade by decade less and less needed to 
provide the necessities of life for all the 
people. All this would have been substan- 
tially true whether or not there had been a 
depression, and it will remain substantially 
true in whatever social or political economy 
follows the depression. 


Education in a Machine Age 

The problem of educational statesman- 
ship, then, is to devise an educational phi- 
losophy for a progressively developing ma- 
chine age, in which less and less of men’s 
time will need to be devoted to what has 
historically been called productive labor, 
and more and more will be available for 
leisure pursuits. Whatever may happen in 
politics or finance, it is unlikely that we 
shall be willing to turn the clock backward. 
It would be a silly business, indeed, to re- 
nounce the advantage over time and cir- 
cumstance which man has created for him- 
self by his own ingenuity. We should rather 
resolve to get the most we can of ease and 
comfort and release from brutalizing end- 
less toil, for all men everywhere, out of 
those marvellous contrivances which our 
billions of mechanical horses stand ready to 
put in motion for us. A philosophy of the 
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machine age should take as its first premise 
that machines, properly utilized, can be- 
come the means of man’s release from the 
ancient curse of drudgery—can provide the 
foundation upon which to build a world fit 
for the habitation of the free human spirit. 


Purposive Work Rather Than Drudgery 

It may seem necessary at this point to 
make clear what is here meant by drudgery. 
There will be those who wish to speak for 
the moral value of honest toil, for the spir- 
itual satisfaction of the completed worthy 
task, however exacting. That these values 
exist, and have immense moral and spir- 
itual significance, no fair-minded person 
would be likely to deny. What is contended 
here is simply that the quality of the task 
must be taken into consideration. Work of 
the sort which in all ages has been the lot of 
the slave, the serf, the exploited man, and 
which continues today to be the lot of many 
over all the earth, is too likely to lack the 
essential ingredient which distinguishes 
worthy toil from drudgery. That ingredient 
is the free purpose of the worker. Lacking 
it, no work, no toil, no task can fairly claim 
to carry with it either moral value or spir- 
itual satisfaction. It is drudgery; and in the 
experience of the race drudgery debases, 
degrades, and in the end brutalizes the 
drudge. 

A hundred years ago certain Massachu- 
setts mill owners, contending for the preser- 
vation of the fourteen-hour day against 
reformist pressure for a reduction to ten 
hours, could and did claim that “the morals 
of the operatives will necessarily suffer if 
longer absent from the wholesome disci- 
pline of factory life.” Strong winds of free- 
dom have blown through our world since 
that time. It would be a bold mill owner 
who would advance that claim today. If a 
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century of experience has proved anything, 
it is that our old-fashioned gospel of work 
needs to be rewritten. Let us by all means 
preserve the moral value inherent in honest 
toil, but let us not confuse that toil with 
hopeless and well-nigh purposeless drudg- 
ery; and above all let us not refuse to the 
worker his right to determine for himself 
the purpose, or purposes, for which he shall 
roll up his sleeves and do battle with refrac- 
tory Nature. 

It has seemed desirable to carry the argu- 
ment so far in order that our philosophy of 
a machine age shall not fail to be founded 
upon a true and enlightened conception of 
human work. It is the main contention of 
this essay that, in our world of the futuic, 
there should be no sharp line necessarily 
drawn between: what a man does in his 
working hours and what he may choose to 
do in his leisure hours. If he chooses, or is 
constrained to choose, to devote a certain 
proportion of his time to work which serves 
primarily to secure for him the means of 
livelihood, well and good. In an enlightened 
era he may even choose that work in such 
a fashion that it will seem to him a free 
choice, in line with his talents and his 
tastes. Even now, the man who for eight 
hours a day tends a battery of automatic ma- 
chines may both be proud and happy in that 
task. If he is a man of a certain tempera- 
ment and type, he may very well carry 
home with him at night an idea for improv- 
ing the operation of one of those machines, 
and with the utmost satisfaction spend end- 
less “leisure” hours fiddling with bits of 
metal or sketches on paper. 


What Is Creative Work? 


The point may perhaps be made more 
clear if we look into the essential nature of 
the work which is being done in our world 
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today by men and women who have made 
their vocational choices freely, and who are 
happy in them. It is work of many kinds; 
but its distinguishing characteristic is that 
it has somehow, for the worker, the feel of 
being creative. It is the sort of work done at 
its highest levels by the true artist, the re- 
search scientist, the inventor, the social 
service worker, the genuinely devoted 
teacher. It may exact unending hours, ex- 
hausting toil; but it is nevertheless the free 
work of a free man, motivated by his urge 
to express his own personality in the form 
of some product which bears the stamp of 
his hand and brain. It carries within itself 
both its own moral discipline and its own 
spiritual satisfaction. It is productive, it is 
socially useful, it affords the one sure av- 
enue to a happiness founded upon self- 
respect—but it matters very little whether 
it be confined to so-called working hours or 
indefinitely extended into so-called leisure 
hours. 

Reasonable recreation, of course, the hu- 
man frame demands. Neither creative work 
nor drudgery can be endured without res- 
pite. But creative work has this to distin- 
guish it from drudgery, that it may happily 
be extended to fill as many leisure hours as 
an economy of abundance is ever likely to 
bring us. In so far as productive labor for 
the means of subsistence may be made 
creative, let us try to find means to make it 
so; but above all, let us convey to youth the 
understanding that work and play are not 
mutually exclusive terms, that much of the 
best work in the world today is being done 
by people who have chosen their jobs under 
the compulsion of an inherent creative 
urge, and that the wisest possible use of 
leisure time, apart from merely recrea- 
tional needs, is to devote it to more creative 
activity. 
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Function of the School 

Herein lies the function of the school. 
Within the scope of this essay it is not pos- 
sible to discuss how, in detail, that function 
may be performed. In view of the conten- 
tion already advanced, however, it can be 
seen that the whole school experience of a 
child should contribute vigorously and con- 
sistently to bring about an appreciation of 
the satisfaction inherent in creative activity 
of every sort. In pursuit of this appreciation 
he should, throughout his school life, have 
constant Opportunity and constant encour- 
agement to “make things” out of as great a 
variety of materials as the environment can 
be made to afford. What is made matters 
little, so long as it satisfies the maker. What 
does matter, immensely, is that the choice 
of what to make shall be a free choice. To 
make a poem, to make a picture, to make a 


bit of music may be as truly useful as to 
make a bookshelf; and by some one or 
another of these various makings your 
youngster may be helped to find his right- 
ful place in the world of productive work. 

But to make things by and for himself is 
not enough. He should, also, as constantly 
and as vigorously, be making things along 
with others. To help to make a good class- 
room exercise, a good play, or a good school 
newspaper, is to be at once creative artist 
and cooperative citizen. It is to build up 
simultaneously the interest and the skill 
which can later be profitably utilized in 
whatever leisure time life may afford, and 
the attitude which will lead the citizen of 
the future, whether at work or at play, 
to recognize his relationship toward all 
other citizens as his greatest creative op- 


portunity. 


@ Weregret to inform readers of UNDERSTANDING THE 


Cuizp that a reduction in the number of subscriptions 


during the past year is seriously threatening the con- 


tinuance of publication, and unless some unexpected 


income should be forthcoming during the next few 
months the October issue will be the last number to be 


published. 


@ In the event of discontinuance of publication, those 
who have already subscribed will be reimbursed next 
Fall for the issues they will not receive. 
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Wise Use of Leisure and the Curriculum #” 
By JOY ELMER MORGAN, Eprror 


THE JOURNAL OF THE NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


What can schools really do to pro- 
mote community recreation for 
adults and children? Mr. Morgan 
presents a wealth of suggestions. 
How many of these suggestions can 
you use? 


NE of the most prosperous amuse- 
ment businesses in the nation today 
is the slot machine, a gambling game where 
you put in a nickel, pull a lever, and as 
Will Rogers describes it, “play marbles 
with yourself.” This game is easy to install, 
pays huge profits to the owners, and does 
not require instruction to operate. It is 
typical of many offerings of the commercial 
interests to solve the leisure-time needs of 
the people. 

The American nation has been slow to 
take hold of its leisure and teach people 
the skills which underlie any worth-while 
leisure activity. Universal recreation for all 
should be recognized as ranking along with 
food, clothing, and shelter as part of the 
lowest standard of living that is allowable 
for a civilized people. There was a time 
when we looked upon public education as 
a fragmentary affair, but after a period we 
came to look upon it as a universal neces- 
sity and organized it accordingly. We shall 
do the same with recreation by recognizing 
it as a universal need and right of the entire 
population and organizing it accordingly. 


Community Recreation a School Problem 


How can schools and teachers make a 
beginning in the provision of universal 
recreation for adults and children? Within 


each school this question should be trans. 
lated into still more specific terms, such as: 
What shall the principal do? What shall a 
faculty committee do? What shall the 
parent-teacher association do? What shall 
committees and groups of students do? Mjeac 
Without minimizing the importance of MMact 
reading books about leisure or of talking 
about the subject, advance will be measured 
by what the schools actually do about it. 

May I suggest four things that might be Mj cru 
done: 

First, appoint a committee of leaders 
from each neighborhood to draw up a city- 
wide program of recreation directed by the 
board of education. Community recreation 
is an educational problem and should be 
unified under the board of education. The 
school with its facilities and trained staff 
is the only agency equipped to take leisure 
from the hands of the profit-makers and 
turn it to the improvement of the cultural 
life of the community. Many cities are 
handicapped by a divided responsibility for 
recreation, the board of education being one 
agency and the city authorities another. 
This greatly weakens the whole situation 
at a point when the city should be moving 
forward. 

Second, have a committee in each neigh- 
borhood make a study of the way people 
are now spending their free time. There 
might be several such committees, one from 
the faculty, one from the parent-teacher 
association, one from among the more 
mature students. The study might include 
the entire area served by the school or it 
might include a smaller section or even 4 
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ity block or a group of five or ten families. 
Teachers, parents, and students would 
vork together in observing, evaluating, 
nd recording the actual practice in the 
neighborhood and on the basis of such 
study would be in a position to make im- 
provements. 


Leisure Skills 

Third, there could be developed within 
each school a minimum list of free-time 
activities which should be a part of the 
preparation of all young people for life. 
We are at about the point in education for 
leisure that we were in the great literacy 
crusade of ten or fifteen years ago. We shall 
have to begin with the “reading and writ- 
ing” skills of leisure. Such a minimum list 
might be drawn up as a series of questions 
for each child to answer: 


Do you know the words to a few songs particu- 
larly suited to home and community singing? 

Do you know how to play at least one outdoor 
game, such as baseball or tennis? 

Do you know how to play at least one indoor 
game, such as ping-pong or chess? 

Can you select and read good books without 
direction from your teachers? 

Do you know how to swim? 

Have you developed at least one hobby, such as 
gardening or knitting or one of the fine arts? 

Have you spent a reasonable fraction of your 
time visiting important points in the city, such as 
libraries, museums, historic places? 


Can you carry on a polite and agreeable conver- 
sation? 


The next step would be for the teachers 
to make a brief index or catalog of skills 
which the school is equipped to teach, using 
its present facilities. A faculty committee 
might be assembled to work on this outline 
so that the teacher of every subject would 
have definite responsibility for teaching the 
skills listed under the different categories. 
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A partial index might include the follow- 
ing: 

Art: Soap carving, wood carving, clay modeling, 
sketching, block printing. 

Astronomy: Building small telescopes; field trips; 
collecting a library for the school on this subject. 

Building: A boat, a bird house, a ping-pong 
table, a radio. 

Cooking: Even boys can qualify. Good camp 
cooks are rare. 

Library: Building a school library of how to do 
it books; developing hobby scrapbooks of 16 or 20 
pages, devoting one page to each hobby. 

Music: Organizing a small orchestra or band; 
making instruments, such as wooden chimes and 
musical glasses; collecting a music library for the 
school. 

Museums: If your city has no museum, develop 
one in your school. (See “School and Community 
Museums,” Journal of the National Education Asso- 
ciation, February, 1935.) 

Nature study: Identifying plants; making collec- 
tions; studying the habits of insects and birds; form- 
ing an Audubon society to take nature hikes. 

Organized programs: Camp Fire, Boy and 
Girl Scouts, Y.M.C.A., and Y.W.C.A. all have 
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extensive programs adaptable to your school. 

Outdoor sports: Tennis, horseshoes, archery, 
handball, volley ball, golf, baseball, softball, are 
only a few, but each requires training in the essen- 
tial skills. 


Children in the upper grades may make 
a study of city and community planning in 
relation to the leisure-time skills listed 
above. Is the community laid out to make 
fresh air, sun, and light available to all the 
homes? Is there sufficient play space avail- 
able for a given community? Are the homes 
designed to provide for leisure-time activi- 
ties, including a well-planned playroom? 
Does the school have an auditorium and 
other facilities which make it suitable for 
community uses? In new real estate de- 
velopments is a reasonable proportion of 
the area set aside to be used for play? 


The School a Summer Recreation Ground 


Fourth, is there a possibility of using the 
school plant in an entirely new way, partic- 
ularly during the long vacation months 
when children in the city are often not pro- 
vided with worth-while things to do? A 
fine example of such an enterprise is the 
recreational summer school conducted last 
summer at Wichita, Kansas, where an 
enterprising principal, realizing that he and 
several of the teachers would spend the 
summer in Wichita anyway, organized a 
recreation summer school in cooperation 
with the board of education and the 
parents.” 

The board of education provided the 
building and the grounds. The teachers 
planned the activities for the school and 
gave their services at modest salaries. The 
parents gladly paid $5.00 per pupil for a 

*“Mother, What Can I Do?” by Frank K. Reid. 


Journal of the National Education Association, 
March, 1935. 
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term of eight weeks. The school was or. 
ganized to suit the wishes of the children 
They were allowed to ignore most of the 
usual rules and regulations and to do the 
things that they liked to do best. The child 
down in the grades who had an enthusiasm 
for the science laboratories had his chance; 
those interested in radio learned the mys 
teries of the battery, transformer, and the 
like; others learned to typewrite. Only 7 ou 
of 93 boys and girls enrolled in woodwork. 
ing took the course for credit. 

The school as planned had four distinct 
objectives: recreational, cultural, explora 
tory, and academic. The educational value 
of such a school is suggested by the fact 
that the daily attendance was actually bet 
ter than during the regular term. 

By working at the task of education for 
leisure in this objective way, teachers can 
help the community to realize that leisur 
is something more than a vacuum, that 
there are better things to do than “play 
marbles,” or slot machines, or kill time 
doing nothing. We shall begin to associat 
it with the enrichment of the home and 
neighborhood, with civic responsibility, the 
fine arts, worthy companionship—with the 
development of a civilization. 

Thoughtful Americans are conscious o! 
the transitional character of today’s civiliza 
tion. We are particularly conscious of grave 
economic problems which obviously must 
be solved, but it will do us no good to solve 
them if at the same time we cannot mak« 
life worth living in terms of fine cultura 
values. A great and rapid expansion of cul 
tural activities, particularly in the field oi 
leisure and the fine arts, would help to pro- 
vide worth-while employment and _ thus 
give a sense of security and usefulness to 
great numbers of people whose energy and 
talents now lie idle. 


UNDERSTANDING THE CHILD 
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The Cultivation of Hobbies in Schools 


By EUGENE RANDOLPH SMITH, Pep.D., Heapmaster 


THE BEAVER COUNTRY DAY SCHOOL, CHESTNUT HILL, MASS. 


Hobbies open the minds of children 
to all the fascinating approaches to 
the world. They help in the develop- 
ment of a balanced personality. Dr. 
Smith suggests many worth-while 
hobbies that may be cultivated in 
school. 


HE more intense the drive, and the 

more complicated the existence, the 
more there is need for some diversity of 
interests, some relief from things that must 
be done. This relief can most easily be 
gotten through avocational activities, or 
hobbies, that help to keep the mind fresh 
and the personality balanced. 

Even though, as now seems likely, the 
duties of home and vocation will eventually 
occupy less of the average person’s time, 
this need for diversity of interests must still 
be met. Otherwise there may be more 
leisure time but no constructive way to use 
it. We shall have restlessness instead of 
pressure. 

Hobbies mean much more than the word 
sometimes indicates. They are interests out- 
side of one’s daily work at home or in a 
vocation, carried on by one’s wish, and as a 
rule relating to, and leading into, many 
kinds of experience and learning. 

Schools that are concerned with the child 
as a person, that hope to send each one 
forward well balanced, widely interested, 
rich in preparation for life’s activities, are 
increasingly concerned with what will lead 
to a satisfactory budgeting of time and 
energy, and, as a part of that, to constructive 
use of leisure time. They are thinking of the 
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present as well as of the future, for chil- 
dren’s present interests have the greatest 
importance for physical and mental health. 
Consequently, constructive present interests 
that may continue into the future, or may 
serve as forerunners of others to follow 
them, are increasingly encouraged. 

It must be confessed that such thinking 
on the part of schools is comparatively new, 
and that even now schools vary greatly. 
Some do much in leisure preparation, even 
though they may not mention the word 
“hobby.” Others may do little, and that 
without plan or purpose. 


Subject Interests and Hobbies 


Perhaps the easiest transition from the 
old idea of a school to the one that teaches 
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hobbies comes through the conversion of a 
subject interest into a hobby. Increasing 
emphasis on making subjects real and 
meaningful to pupils helps this possibility; 
teachers sympathetic with the interests 
shown by boys and girls give it impetus; 
subject clubs, such as those in foreign lan- 
guages, current affairs, science or mathe- 
matics, may fix it. 

The result may show itself in adult life 
in a person who plays quite seriously with 
some branch of science, perhaps joining an 
astronomy club and making his own tele- 
scope; in one who studies mathematics for 
recreation, as some very eminent men have 
done; in the person who carries a classic 
in the original tongue, or a book in a mod- 
ern language, in his pocket or keeps it by 
his bedside, waiting for the odd moment 
when a taste of another civilization may 
rest a tired mind and spirit. 


Hobbies in Athletics 


From athletics, also, the transition is com- 
paratively easy, if we assume that schools 
are outgrowing the idea of a “first team” 
on which all attention is centered and are 
growing into that of physical activity suited 
to all boys and girls. Granting this, and 
without discounting in any way the value 
of team games, one part of the duty of the 
school becomes that of finding some physi- 
cal activity that is appealing to each pupil 
and that has some chance of being carried 
on after school is over. 

This is not always easy, particularly with 
a pupil who does not care for exercise. But 
for city children, especially, it seems to be 
absolutely essential. Schools are therefore 
giving opportunities in golf, tennis, arch- 
ery, badminton, squash, handball, many 
kinds of dancing, horseback riding, hiking, 
boxing, fencing, skating, skiing and snow- 
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shoeing, swimming, boating of variou 
kinds, and the like. 


Hobbies Among the Arts 


A third group of individual interests 
grows out of the arts, to which schools have 
begun to give greatly increased attention. 

It is doubtful if anything in life can en. 
rich one’s experience and thinking more 
effectively than contact with the best that 
mankind has felt and thought and done, 
especially if in connection with that one 
can also express his own feeling and 
thinking. 

Schools, at least the best ones, no longer 
make of literature or drama or music or 
the arts and crafts fields of sterile culture. 
Instead, they invite the boys and girls tw 
find their way into them, to take from them 
whatever will best serve their needs. They 
recognize that present-day life gives little 
opportunity for expression and growth 
through the use of the spirit, the mind, and 
the hands in unison, and that when so 
much of one’s experience must be vicarious, 
the part contributed by others should be of 
the finest. Consequently these schools work 
toward a trained appreciation resulting} 
from a varied and happy experience in the 
field of art. 

The pupils write prose or poetry on their 
own thoughts and interests; they edit school 
publications of various kinds; they write 
plays, stage and produce them, and act in 
them; they take part in music of various 
sorts; they do almost every kind of hand. 
work imaginable. Some of their interests 

have no permanency, others may persist 
throughout their lives. Even the least per- 
manent, however, will leave some residue 
of understanding or appreciation, and will 
serve the more surely to place in relief those 
interests that will have definite later value. 


UNDERSTANDING THE CHILD 
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Writing may result in nothing more un- 
sual than the keeping of a diary, or a 
wurnal of travel, or in an occasional bit of 
erse or humorous writing for a family 
nniversary, yet it may amount to anything 
between that and a professional career. 

In music there seems to be some certainty 
pf later use. When pupils study any desired 
nstrument and play with an orchestra, 
when they all study the elements of music 
nd sing the best and most interesting 
wusic as a natural part of their school lives, 

sthaps with the added opportunities of 
hoir and glee club, many will find a perma- 
ent interest. 

Drama as yet is more difficult to carry on 

yond school, but persistent efforts of in- 
reasing groups of adults seem likely to 
ppen this opportunity more widely. Partici- 
ation in dramatic activities justifies itself 
f only for its immediate influence on the 
hild. For many, however, it offers the most 
ompletely satisfying of all avocational ex- 
riences, since its varied forms of expres- 
ion, in costuming, scenery-making and 
ighting, in playwriting, and the many 
hases related to acting itself, give oppor- 
unity for suiting the needs of many people. 

Perhaps the most flexible of the arts in 
ts adaptation to individuals is that which 
right be called “arts and crafts.” The 
tchools have been eagerly extending this 
eld because of its wide range of possibili- 
ies, any one of which may lead to a perma- 
ent interest. It includes crafts all the way 
irom the simplest kind of hammering- 
hings-together to painting or sculpturing. 
)ne school has had pupils working in the 
following activities: drawing, painting, de- 
sign (which is used in all the others), 

linoleum block printing, wood engraving, 
etching, lithography, modeling, sculpture, 
ceramics, carpentry (including ship mod- 
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els), needlework, rug-making, batik, tie- 
dyeing, stained glass, jewelry-making, 
silversmithing, iron, pewter (both hand- 
shaped and cast), copper and brass work, 
printing, bookbinding, and theatre arts 
(including puppet-making, costume-de- 
signing, stage-designing, and  scenery- 
making). 


Collecting Hobbies 

Collecting might seem to be further re- 
moved from the direct interests of the 
school, yet this is not always the case. 
Pupils are encouraged to make collections 
of various nature forms, such as butterflies 
or beetles, pressed flowers or plants, kinds 
of woods, shells or minerals; or to make 
recorded observations, such as of the ar- 
rival of birds in the spring, or of birds’ 
notes. 

Stamps are very popular, and can be used 
to stimulate interest in geography and his- 
tory that may continue with or without— 
but probably with—a continued interest in 
the stamps themselves. Souvenirs of places 
visited interest children, as do collections 
of many unimportant things, some of 
which may need to be replaced by more 
constructive ones. Elementary interests are 
likely to develop into fascinating collecting 
interests, inherently cultural and healthful 
in their appeal to adults. The number of 
people who thoroughly enjoy, and profit 
by, collecting old glass or furniture, prints, 
or books, or any one of a multitude of 
beautiful or interesting things, is the best 
proof of this possibility. A valuable result 
of such an interest is its influence in bring- 
ing together people of different occupations 
and associations in an exchange of friend- 
liness and ideas. I count as one of the great- 
est gains of my own pursuit of a collecting 
hobby the many interesting acquaintances 
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I have made among the most diverse kinds 
of people. 
Other School Hobbies 


There are various other hobbies more or 
less related to the kinds I have mentioned. 
Some schools for boys have gone quite far 
with encouraging the use of workshop and 
machinery for “tinkering” of all kinds. In 
them pupils have made radio sets, usable 
automobiles, and many things for personal 
and family use. Some of these boys will 
have cellar workshops some day where 
many spare hours will be spent in building 
or even in inventing. 

Gardening is encouraged in many 
schools, and occasionally one has a con- 
servatory for more intensive study of plant 
life. There is no better hobby to develop, if 
one can judge by the plants sometimes seen 
in the windows even of the most crowded 
tenements. 

Photography is closely allied both to 
science and to the arts. It needs only a dark 
room and some encouragement from the 
school to enlist many of the pupils, and 
sometimes to result in enjoyable pictures 
and enduring enthusiasms. 

No list of hobbies can be complete with- 
out mention of puzzles and those who try 
to do them! Perhaps this should be con- 
sidered a “filler-in” among hobbies, afflict- 
ing all at some time, but usually coming 
and going, filling in the cracks between 
other interests. Schools, as far as I know, 
have been equally variable in their attitude 
toward it. Pupils are often encouraged to 
play with mathematical puzzles, to try a 
published crossword puzzle, to make up 
one dealing with history or a foreign lan- 
guage, or to use a cut-up geographical or 
other puzzle. The attitude is at least be- 
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coming tolerant, and at times it is 4 
preciative. 

Naturally I have not touched all 
things that all the schools are doing. \ 
principal purpose has been to show how ti 
attitude of the school is changing and ho 
easily the cultivation of leisure interests 
various kinds can fit into the thinking a 
the work of the school. 

Many schools are now not only implicit 
encouraging such interests, but are goi 
further—holding exhibits of summer wo: 
or of hobbies for pupils or even for the 
parents, and inviting lecturers to talk « 
their own hobbies and the opportunitig 
they offer. They consider that these ex 
interests do not interfere with school wor 
but that, on the contrary, most of them co 
tribute to it if the school appreciates t 
possibilities that exist in the interrelation ¢ 
subjects and of interests in school and o 


Benefit of Hobbies 
I cannot stop without saying once agzi 
that while this encouragement of hobbi 
promises much for adult life, it could | 
justified many times over for its influem 
on the children alone. In this uncertain ti 
children have even less feeling of secur 
than is usual and they turn in many dire 
tions looking for some certainty in life. Th 
home and school can assist them greatly 
helping them to explore their interests, 
developing a flexibility in them, and 
opening their minds to all the fascinatia 
approaches to the world, to life and 
people that lie about them. If the result 
a richness in feeling and thinking ag 
living, these young people will have 4 
veloped resources within themselves t 
will safeguard them and will contribute 
those about them. 
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rand Rapids Promotes Vacation Hobbies 
By HELEN K. MACKINTOSH, Pu.D., Supervisor 


UPPER ELEMENTARY GRADES, PUBLIC SCHOOLS, GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 


Grand Rapids, Michigan, has at- 
tracted wide attention because of its 
success in promoting vacation hob- 
bies. Dr. Mackintosh’s story of what 
the schools in that city are doing 
should be an inspiration to all teach- 
ers who are interested in guiding 
children’s activities during the sum- 
mer. 


HE most interesting person to meet is 
the one “who thinks the most interest- 
ng thoughts.” That individual who is 
ersatile in his interests, who has a hobby 
nd rides it hard, is apt to be a truly inter- 
sting companion. Getting other friends to 
hare in the interest is characteristic of the 
obbyist. Sometimes the thing he concen- 
rates upon seems foolish or trivial to others, 
Ithough it appears of real importance to 
im. The value to the individual is the im- 
rtant thing. Each person must begin with 
he interest that lies nearest and let it take 
im where it will. The hobby itself is not so 
mportant as what the hobby does to the 
hild or to the adult, what changes it brings 
pbout in him and in his relations to other 
cople. 
Some there are who are fortunate enough 
o be doing for a living the kind of work 
which can also serve as a hobby interest. 
his is true of the artist, the musician, the 
sculptor, and others whose work is not 
easured by a machine. Hobbies should 
unction the year round, not just for a vaca- 
ion period. A true hobby which leads to 
genuine interest for an extended period of 


time is the goal of the schools. 
1935 


What responsibilities should the schools 
assume for summer vacation hobbies? The 
answer to this question varies with the com- 
munity and its experience with hobbies. 
Grand Rapids teachers believe that schools 
should assume a major responsibility in 
encouraging hobbies, not as an additional 
burden of work, but rather as a means of 
making school real and interesting to boys 
and girls. Many children who are so-called 
academic failures make a real success in 
following a hobby. 

The hobby program which the schools 
propose gives them many responsibilities. 
Theirs is the job of “starter.” They set up 
the machinery for making leisure-time in- 
terests possible by suggesting kinds of hob- 
bies, by supplying or listing materials for 
work, by getting parents to share in the 
experience, and by bringing together hobby 
results at the opening of a new school year, 
or whenever there is a need for such 
stimulation. 

For a period of several years Grand 
Rapids teachers and children have been 
made aware of possible hobbies to follow 
through a bulletin of suggestions. This 
bulletin was compiled by a small group of 
teachers working with the supervisor and 
has been revised and amplified each suc- 
ceeding year. The skeleton outline with 
certain points developed in detail is given 
here. 


Let's Help the Rest of the Family Enjoy the Sum- 
mer Vacation 
Housekeeping 
Cooking 
Getting Along with the Crowd 
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Saving Wear and Tear on the Family Purse 
Being Good Neighbors 

1. Keep homes attractive by cleaning yards, 
mowing the lawn, etc. 

2. Work out a “Before and After” scheme for 
your yard. Take pictures before you have 
made it attractive and then again when it 
is finished. 

3. Keep a flower garden, wild-flower garden, 
rock garden. Make a list of the plants you 
used. Look through garden magazines for 
suggestions. 

4. Make garden accessories, such as flower 
sticks, trellises, etc. 

Let's Keep Ourselves Fit to Enjoy a Summer 

Vacation 

Outdoor Sports 
Water Sports 
Contests 
First Aid 
Personal Health 
"1, Keep summer health or growth chart. See 
Camp Fire and Scout charts for suggestions. 
Camp Craft 
Map and Trail Making 
Indian Crafts 
Let's Be Inventors, Builders, and Collectors 
Embroidery and Sewing 
Slides 
Dyeing 
Spool Knitting 
Weaving 
Kodakery 
Woodworking 
Radio, Telephone, and Telegraph 
Bookbinding 
Dolls 
Toys 
Whittling 
Museum 

1. Make a museum shelf or corner for your- 
self, and collect specimens. 

2. Make a collection of stamps, or postal 
cards, or other things not listed under 
nature headings. 

3. Make a collection of curios for the School 
Museum, telling where each was found. 

4. Visit the Kent Scientific Museum once each 
week to find some new and interesting 
thing. 
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Mu 
5. Plan to take some of the hikes offered Wi 
the museum. pp 
Let's Take an Excursion to Old Mr. Earth's Trea 


ure House 
The Foundation and Sub-Basement (rocks) Su 
The Swimming Pool in the Basement (wate 
animals and water plants) 
Ground Floor Tenants (insects and reptiles) 
The Fur Shop (mammals) 
The Conservatory (plants) 

1. Make a glass garden out of a fruit jar and 
bring it to school in September. Y 
teacher will help you to plan what to plas 
in it. 

2. Make an alphabet book of wild flower 
blue prints, or pressed flowers. 

3. Start flowers from seed in a school windo 
box. Let children take them home to watd 
growth through the summer. 

4. Experiment to find out the causes fe 
growth of plants (air, sun, soil, etc.) 

5. Make blue prints of leaves, flowers, or ot 
nature material. 

6. Make a collection of seeds, ferns, grasses, 0 
other plant life. 

7. Make a “Beware” chart, listing poisonowggme 
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plants and their characteristics. 
The Girders (trees) 
\ttic Dwellers (birds) 
The Roof (sky) 
Ventilation System (winds) 
Plumbing (rain, rivers, lakes, creeks) 
Lighting and Heating (sun, moon, stars) 
Care and Repairs for the Treasure House (con- 
servation) 
t's Take a Few Side Trips from the Treasure 
House 
Bookland 
Poetry 
Be Your Own Author 
. Write a short story and illustrate it. 
. Make a nature diary and illustrate it. You 
might use birds, trips, hikes, or field trips. 
. Keep a “Vacation Record Book” and il- 
lustrate it. 
. Publish a weekly newspaper for your neigh- 
borhood. 
. Organize a dramatic club. Write and dram- 
atize a one-act play. 
Musical Moments 
With Paper and Paint, or What Have You? 
ipplement 
Working with Clay 
Taking in a Century of Progress 
Summer Vacationing with the Junior Red Cross 


Vacation Guidance 


The biggest problem which the schools 
el at the present time is that of making it 

ssible for each child to have stimulation 
nd guidance during the summer. In some 
hools, teachers and principal have de- 
cloped a cooperative plan whereby each 
racher guides a group of children working 
n the same general type of activity. All 
hildren interested in nature study are or- 
sanized into one group; those interested in 
ketching, Junior Red Cross, handcrafts, 
nd pottery in other groups. For a month 
r more before the close of school, children 
liscuss their plans, prepare materials, and 
plan small groups within the group that can 
mect during the summer. 


In another building, the principal 
through a questionnaire discovered adults 
in that school community who would be 
willing during the summer vacation to 
guide a group of children in taking ex- 
cursions, making and firing pottery, study- 
ing the out-of-doors, collecting stamps, and 
other activities. In our judgment, this plan 
serves not only the purpose -of helping 
children, but makes father and mother bet- 
ter acquainted with their children, and 
perhaps develops a family hobby. Many 
instances of this development have come to 
light where, for instance, the family collects 
moths and butterflies with children as col- 
lectors, mother as research worker, and 
father as mounter-in-chief. Or, the family 
makes a puppet show with father the stage- 
maker, mother the maker of puppets, and 
children as the producers of backgrounds 


and stage properties, as well as operators of 


the puppets. 


A Hobby Show 

Last year the public schools cooperated 
with the city museum in staging a hobby 
show for a three weeks’ period of time just 
at the close of the school year. Children’s 
hobbies were assembled and classified, un- 
der such headings as nature and science, 
book arts, leather arts, basketry, metal arts, 
textile arts, creative expression, games and 
puzzles, and woodworking in the element- 
ary grades; model airplanes, model boats, 
art metal-work, radio construction, bird 
houses, woodcraft, and printing in the 
junior and senior high schools. Demonstra- 
tions by children in certain of these fields 
were given each week-day night for visitors 
numbering 300 to 400 nightly. Adults were 
also among the exhibitors and demonstra- 
tors. Informational material in booklet 
form was available for visitors on each of 
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these hobbies which were demonstrated. 

Each fall individual schools develop some 
plan for helping children to bring in and 
organize their hobbies in exhibits or in the 
form of an assembly. 


Hobbies in the Classroom 


During this current school year teachers 
are increasingly making use of one period 
a week in which children carry on their 
hobbies in the classroom. In some instances 
the teacher is working on her hobby at the 
same time. In a classroom visited recently 
every child was busily at work at something 
he wanted to do and had planned for: two 
girls were working on a quilt for the Junior 
Red Cross, two boys were carving in soap, 
several girls were crocheting rugs, a boy was 
mounting stamps in his collection, several 
boys were assembling airplanes according 
to directions, a boy was making a hooked 
rug, another was painting the equipment 
for a game of shuffleboard, two boys were 
making a crayon picture together, other 
children were following their particular 
interests, and the teacher was doing a char- 
coal sketch. Everyone had an interest, had 
something to say about it, and was feeling 
some success. These interests are planned 
to lead directly into summer vacation 
hobbies. 

Teachers discuss with children the possi- 
bilities for using scrap or waste material 
which lends itself to construction hobbies, 
such as scoops made from discarded tin 
cans, trays from scrap metal, dresses for 
younger children made from a discarded 
one of mother’s. If a child needs paint, 
crayon, and paper, he plans with the art 
teacher for the material he will need. Per- 
haps a youngster wants a book in which he 
can write a diary and illustrate it with 


snapshots. Before the close of school he 
18 


makes the book and has it ready for ug 

Various special departments in 
schools contribute largely to hobby inte 
ests and have included them in their goal 
In elementary practical arts children 
given a first-hand acquaintance with var 
ous materials. Teachers help children 
recognize as possible materials for use woo 
from empty boxes, crates, and irregul 
scraps from carpenter shops; odds and end 
of cloth, paper, and cartons; raveled te; 
tiles, such as burlap sacks, for weavin; 
clay from neighboring clay banks, ani 
waste scraps, such as leather, from loc 
shops. They give the child an acquaintan 
with common tools for shaping material 
not so much to emphasize techniques : 
to help the child to avoid a bungling piec 
of work and to get satisfaction in creatiy 
self-expression. Planning of proposed con 
struction and a wide variety of possibilitig 
for hobbies are also a part of the prograr 
of the elementary practical arts department 

Plans for work are essential. Childre 
should have experience in asking them 
selves such questions as: How shall I mak 
it? What materials will I need? Where ca 
I get them and how much will they cos 
Who can help me with my idea? 


Hobbies in the High Schools 


In the high schools, the home econom: 
and industrial arts departments contribut 
to worth-while hobbies for leisure tim4 
The home economics department has ef 
couraged students to spend leisure tin 
wisely. They emphasize teacher, pareni 
and pupil cooperation in helping the pup 
decide on a project which can be carrie 
out in terms of personal and family int 
ests and in a way that will be satisfying' 
all concerned. Girls have an opportunity @ 
plan and make dress accessories, collet 
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uthentic articles and pictures on home- 
lanning, work with flowers, fruits, and 
egetables, start a book for household 
cords; collect, select and construct games 
1 out-of-doors and indoors, to be used by 
e whole family with little expense; plan 
uitable food and entertainment for holiday 
nd birthday celebrations; conduct amateur 
‘ientific experiments with silk hose, or 
arious makes of bread; and other projects 
f a similar nature. 

The industrial arts department sponsors 
bout 30 clubs for all ages, which are 
nown as hobby clubs. Their membership 
pf 600 to 700 includes boys and girls of 
igh school age, and interested adults. They 
nclude as to type: model boat and model 
irplane clubs which function the year 
ound; printing, woodworking, metal, elec- 
rical, and radio clubs; Junior Mechanics of 
merica; coin collectors, and art metal 
workers. 

The model airplane clubs have grown in 
umber and interest partly as a result of 
p contest conducted by one of the city news- 
vapers. There are one or more clubs in each 
igh school, and in one instance a club is 


made up of girls. In one of the evening 
adult clubs on art metal craft, some mem- 
bers come for a distance of thirty miles. 
They pay for their own materials. 

An instructor who sponsors one of the 
radio clubs has an amateur short wave radio 
station licensed under the federal radio 
commission. This club has an active mem- 
bership and is growing rapidly. 

Other departments of the school, such as 
music, art, and physical education, function 
in a more incidental way. The health and 
physical education department through its 
recreation program provides a community 
link in the leisure-time program. 


The things that have been done in Grand 
Rapids can form an excellent foundation 
which will bring hobbies into the school- 
room as a part of the regular classwork. 
The next step is to interest parent-teacher 
associations in helping to make possible the 
city-wide participation of parents in family 
hobbies with their children. Year-round 
hobbies for everyone rather than summer 
vacation interests for a few should result 
from such a program. 
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Does the Work Attitude in Our Schools 


Need Encouragement? 
test 

By WILLARD W. BEATTY, M.A. br te 
SUPERINTENDENT OF SCHOOLS, BRONXVILLE, NEW YORK isfor 


Is work becoming unpopular in our 
schools? Have we really fallen into 
the evil ways of a “soft pedagogy”? 
Or are our pupils gaining today as 
never before a purposeful and whole- 
some attitude toward their tasks 
which represents the spirit of work at 
its best? These are some of the stimu- 
lating questions Mr. Beatty asks you 
to consider. 


OR generations the average adult has 

accustomed himself to think about his 
work as something decidedly unpleasant, a 
trial which economic necessity has forced 
upon him. While such a point of view may 
be justifiable in some of the border-line 
economic groups among whom the greatest 
physical drudgery yields but a meagre pit- 
tance toward subsistence, it is not justifiable 
in most cases. We have all heard of the 
busman’s holiday which found the driver 
riding as a passenger on one of the very 
busses which claimed his labor the rest of 
the week. As a matter of fact, work is not 
only satisfying, it is absolutely necessary to 
human life. Dr. Richard P. Cabot in his 
volume What Men Live By concludes that 
there are four essential elements to life: 
work, play, love, and worship, of which the 
most fundamental is work. He points out 
that the major portion of life’s activities may 
be either play, work, or drudgery, depend- 
ing upon the immediate emotional attitude 
of the individual. “In play, you have what 
you want. In work, you know what you 
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want and believe that you are serving 
approaching it. In drudgery, no desirdMjitio 
object is in sight; blind force pushes yo tha 
on.” wa 

That it is the spirit or purpose animatiggiume 
the individual which determines to a largiischo 
extent the nature of his task, needs to Wat | 
much more generally recognized. WaltgiMiago 
Reed, Noguchi, Thomas Edison, Hengiierest 
Ford, Werner Janssen, and Admiral By: we 
were not the slaves of any taskmaster whqggjmal 
putting forth their greatest efforts. The 
isfactions which grow out of our work aggates 
frequently in direct proportion to the 
which we are expending. Each of us can | 
remember with distaste times of drudge: 
when the thing we did was purposeless a 
without significance. Most of the time w 
are happy in our work and frequently fing he 
a lengthy holiday boresome until give 
over, after a brief period of relaxation, 
constructive thought about our jobs. pney 


Attitude of Modern School towards Wo 


When looking at the reactions of childregii) 
to school work, we are likely to miss thon | 
analogy between their problem and out 
Perhaps because we ourselves were drive 
by unthinking parents and teachers throug 
stupid books and routine drudgery in tig™e o 
acquisition of knowledge, we assume t 
education to be effective must be unpleasammgsire 
and meaningless. Such a point of view t 
modern school rejects, believing that edu 
tion can become sincere work for the child cai 


in the very real sense of purposeful activi 
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js position is not a theoretical one which 
“progressive” has taken. Daily we wit- 
s the child who has stumbled along 


isformed into an eager young worker by 
w weeks in an atmosphere of purposeful 
ng. Such changes arouse skepticism in 
litionally-minded parents who remem- 
that in their youth what was good for 
was particularly unpleasant, and who 
me that because the child goes willingly 
school, radiant-faced and impatient to 
at his task, he must be getting “soft 
lagogy.” It is true that the new school is 
rested in the whole child. It is concerned 
t work, play, love, and worship find their 
mal and appropriate places in the day- 
lay living of each individual. One of the 
atest contributions which the new school 
made to mental health is its insistence 
n purposeful living in each of these 
ds. Thus work can never become the 
|, uninteresting drudgery that kills the 
rit. 
There was much in modern life during 
1920's which tended to defeat this pur- 
eful teaching in the progressive school. 
bney “came” so easily in many of our 
althy communities that the home offered 
purpose in work, and very little even in 
y. The child was so protected and waited 
mn that he had no understanding of the 
of self-help. The new school has grap- 
d with this handicap. In that portion of 
t day when the child is wholly within the 
cof the school, skilled teachers capitalize 
inherent trait in all living things—the 
sire to be independent, responsible, and 
f-directed. Nothing is done for the young 
ild, even in the beginning grades, which 
can reasonably be expected or helped to 
for himself. As rapidly as possible the 
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little help needed at first is withdrawn, and 
pride in accomplishment is fostered. 


The Child’s Purposive Tasks 

The child’s early experiences within the 
school consist of activities in which he is 
building, constructing, arranging, and 
otherwise taking part with others in the life 
of the group. Through these activities, 
needs arise for the pupil to possess such 
skills as those which the old school was 
founded to teach: reading, writing, and 
number. Even in the first grade, teachers 
never write for children sentences or notes 
which the children can be helped to write 
for themselves. The day-to-day program in- 
volves, whenever possible, reading to serve 
a purpose, not just reading to furnish exer- 
cises in word recognition. Simple number 
problems which arise are taken up with the 
children for solution, not solved by the 
teacher simply because the latter knows the 
easiest procedure. 

Step by step through the grades, the sig- 
nificant need for each learning experience 
grows, whenever possible, out of experi- 
ence. Thus the work remains continuously 
purposeful. That teachers in a modern 
school almost never have to deal with 
recalcitrance, stubbornness, disobedience, 
and other breaches of discipline is not be- 
cause children are allowed “to do as they 
please” in the sense of unrestrained license, 
but because they are directed to tasks that 
appear necessary and important to them, 
not tasks that are imposed upon them by 
an imperious adult. 


Educational Results of Work Programs 


In the final analysis, the effort being put 
forth may be measured fairly well in the 
results being obtained. Children in the bet- 
ter progressive schools today read at least 
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three to ten times as much material as 
children in the better tradition.’ < hools; 
they undertake and carry to successiul con- 
clusion problems involving research work 
of infinitely greater difficulty; they express 
themselves on paper and by word of mouth 
more copiously and with greater fluency 
and correctness; finally, they possess a 
higher degree of accuracy in the funda- 
mental operations of arithmetic than do 
similar children educated in traditional 
schools in which the activity and the play 
element are sternly eliminated. What is 
more important, the children of the new 
school have acquired a “way of life,” have 
learned that no purpose can be adequately 
served without exertion, and have found in 
self-direction and self-discipline a lasting 
satisfaction. These statements are sub- 
stantiated by comparative studies, through 
standardized tests, which have been made 
of children in the Winnetka Public 
Schools? and of children in more tradi- 
tional environments, and by studies of 
children in the Bronxville Public Schools ? 


*A Survey of the Winnetka Public Schools, by 
Carleton Washburne, Mabel Vogel, and William 
Scott Gray. Bloomington, IIl.: Public School Pub- 
lishing Co. 1926. 

“The High School Achievement of Children 
Trained under the Individual Technique,” by 
Carleton Washburne and Louis Raths. Elementary 
School Journal, Vol. 28, pp. 214-24, November, 
1927. 

* Bronxville Schools Bulletins: No. 16, The 
Teaching of Reading, January, 1931; No. 17, Social 
Studies in the Elementary School, April, 1931; No. 
23, High School and College, March, 1935. 

Appraisal of Newer Practices in Selected Public 
Schools, by J. Wayne Wrightstone. New York: 
Bureau of Publications of Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University. 1935. 


and of similar children under more fo 
instruction. 

To these specific advantages in what 
generally think of as the fundamental 
education, the modern school adds its 
portunities for creative expression in a 
variety of handcrafts, play activities, 
matic play, language, and the fine 
Primarily, this well-balanced program 
tributes to a well-balanced, emotion 
stable personality in a far better way | 
did the old compartmentalized educa 
The world will always have need of wi 
It is to be hoped that we are passing o 
the period in which purposeless drudj 
is the lot of any man. The child who 
learned in the progressive school to look 
satisfaction in his work has acquired ah 
which will increase his productivity as 
as his happiness throughout life. 


Popular Misconceptions 

It is to be regretted that many layme 
their superficial reading of the newer ¢ 
cational philosophy, have frequently ¢ 
fused license with individual puny 
boorishness with self-expression, selfis 
with self-direction, and purposeless dr 
ery with that honest work which is 
incompatible with wealth or position. | 
misguided endeavor to do well by 1 
children, many parents have allowed # 
to establish habits of inconsiderateness, 
assertion, and irresponsibility which 
some day be broken down, to the intt 
discomfort of the child. When parent 
this in the name of the newer psychd 
and the newer education, they discredit 
educational procedure which holds 
greatest promise for the healthful devd 
ment of emotionally stable adults. 
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he Mental Hygiene Program in Teachers 
College, Columbia University 


By CHARLES I. LAMBERT, M.D., Proressor or Psycuiatric Epucation 
and FLORENCE B. GILPIN, M.S., Psycutatric Socta, WorKER 


Teachers need facilities for maintain- 
ing their own mental health and for 
learning how mental hygiene can be 
applied in their daily work. What 
kind of mental hygiene program 
do students in a teachers college 
need? Read about the program con- 
ducted by one teachers college in 
which courses in mental hygiene are 
supplemented by opportunities for ac- 
tually applying its principles in the 
practice schools. 


l IS increasingly forced upon us that 
education is something more than sub- 
t matter. A recent survey of a college 
ss, twenty years after graduation, re- 
pled that forty per cent of all those traced 
1 experienced some significant personal- 
disorder of a neurotic or psychotic na- 
e, and of these more than twenty-five per 
t were honor students. Of two individu- 
with superior intellectual ability, one 
py be well adjusted, while the other may 
an inmate of a state hospital, or a convict 
A penitentiary. Gauged by height, weight, 
1 a dynamometer, and by one or several 
ichometric methods, these individuals 
py have appeared comparable, but if ex- 
ined in terms of their total personality 
titudes, suggestive potential and actual 
erences might have been elicited. A sur- 
y of their family backgrounds, parental 
itudes, early environmental training, re- 


ions in the home, classroom and play 


activities, probably would have shown dif- 
ferences not only in training and instruc- 
tion, but in capacities to profit by experi- 
ence in a progressive and constructive way. 
The accumulative effect of these aptitudes 
spelled differences in the respective fates 
of the two individuals. 


Need of Mental Hygiene Point of View 

The customary way of regarding the 
personality as made up of the physical, 
mental, and emotional components is a 
useful conception if each element receives 
attention and the interaction of each with 
the others is recognized. In practice, the 
child is usually considered in parts and the 
personality a thing apart. It is interesting to 
observe that in the nursery school the child 
is actually considered pretty much as a 
whole; his physical condition, appetite, 
sleep, elimination, play activities, emotional 
reactions, social relationships are observed 
as discriminatingly as his alertness, vocabu- 
lary, and his use of crayons and blocks. At 
this age the child behaves in all his func- 
tions before parent and teacher. His mind, 
as such, is perhaps insufficiently developed 
at this time to receive disproportionate at- 
tention. But by the time the child reaches 
the elementary grades, teaching effort be- 
comes more and more oriented about sub- 
ject matter; the physical activities and the 
health of the individual, while formally 
attended to, are not approached from the 
point of view of the child’s total behavior, 
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and the socializing implications of recrea- 
tions, and physical and related activities are 
not always appreciated and made use of 
with reference to ultimate personality val- 
ues. Likewise, the emotional and social de- 
velopment is left far too much to informal 
chance and is more or less taken for granted 
unless crises of one kind or another occur. 
These difficulties, if dealt with, too often 
are seen in cross section and, unless grossly 
repetitive, the longitudinal nature of the 
difficulty and the whole school and home 
situations are seldom taken into careful 
consideration. 

Perhaps this is because we are prone to 
be material minded and to have our interest 
aroused need a sign, something obvious, 
measurable, demonstrable, such as height, 
weight, chest expansion, hearing, vision, 
teeth infection, intellectual quotient, special 
aptitudes in one or several directions, rela- 
tive rank in class. Important as all these and 
other similar factors are, the less obvious, 
more subtle, elusive matters relating to the 
affective life of the individual in terms of 
his feelings and emotions, his fears and 
hates, envies, longings, jealousies, preoccu- 
pations, prejudices, moods, and attitudes 
generated within himself, or arising from 
unsatisfactory adjustments in the home and 
school, deserve a great deal more considera- 
tion than they get. It is quite important 
that the emotional development of the indi- 
vidual should keep pace with the physical 
and intellectual, if we are to overcome to 
some extent infantile, childish, and imma- 
ture reactions too prevalent in adult life. 
These immaturities are the basis of the 
majority of personality difficulties, such as 
marital incompatibilities, family dishar- 
monies, and various social disorders. 

A broadened understanding of the per- 
sonality as a whole is of particular impor- 
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tance to the teacher, as she is in a dynan 
position in relation to both parent and chil 
If the teacher has good working insig 
into her own aptitudes, she is likely to| 
more objective in her attitude and 
constructive in her thinking and advi 
She will be better able to reconcile dis 
monious relationships and secure mut 
cooperation where destructive attitudes 
have existed either in the home or in 
school. 


Objectives of Mental Hygiene Progr 


With a view to making not only a cert 
body of knowledge, shelled out of psyd 
atric experience, available to an education 
group in a broad sense, but also to indic 
methods, procedures, and preventive mei 
ures in mental hygiene, a Department 
Psychiatric Education was established 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 
1927, as an outgrowth of a lectureship 
Mental Hygiene begun in 1915. 

The activities of this Department we 
rather broadly conceived and have be 
fourfold: 

1. To offer instruction with special rel 
ence to Mental Hygiene in infancy, chi 
hood, adolescence, and adult years. 

2. To supply Mental Hygiene Advis 
Service to the Teachers College schools (1 
Horace Mann and Lincoln Schools and 
Child Development Institute) which enn 
about 1500 pupils ranging in age throu 
the nursery school, elementary, and hi 
schools. This Service consists in actual clit 
cal service for the pupils as well as particip 
tion in an advisory capacity in staff conit 
ences. 

3. To provide a Mental Hygiene Servi 
for teaching purposes. Cases referred frog 
neighboring public schools and social agg) 
cies make use of this Service and this aj 
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terial is available for classroom use. The 
sonnel of this Clinic includes psychia- 
ts, pediatricians, psychiatric social work- 
| and a psychometrist. 
. To furnish psychiatric consultation 
ice to college students within the time 
ilable; the demands on the Department 
far beyond the service available at the 
sent time. 


Courses 


The following courses of instruction, 
fly outlined, are herewith presented: 
jeneral Principles of Mental Hygiene. 
is is a general survey of the field,—the 
sonal, familial, and social implications. 
1avior motivations, mental mechanisms 
olved in everyday life, and personality 
orders are examined; the role of inheri- 
ce is alluded to; the dynamic factors in 
aily life and environment are analyzed, 
different types of personality deviations 
discussed with special reference to pre- 
tion wherever these occur in infancy, 
ldhood, adolescence, or adult life. 
ersonality Development and Deviations. 
nore extended and intimate study of the 
sonalitygis undertaken, with special ref- 
nce to the constitutional types and the 
sonality variants. The physical, personal, 
ilial and social factors of dynamic sig- 
hcance are evaluated. Clinical material is 
onstrated when expedient, and case 
terial is used from the Clinic. Students 
ing the course write up their own per- 
ality studies and the majority prefer to 
bmit them for review with the instructor. 
e aim of the course is to give, as far as 
psible, an objective view of the personal- 
make-up and an appreciation of the be- 
pn and malignant mechanisms in person- 
y developments and deviations. 
Psychiatric Case Studies. This course is 
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open to a selected group of students with a 
major interest in teaching, public health, or 
social adjustment work. An opportunity is 
provided, under supervision of an experi- 
enced psychiatric social worker in the De- 
partment’s Clinic, to make studies of chil- 
dren who present personality difficulties 
and who are referred from public schools, 
social agencies, and homes. Complete medi- 
cal, psychological and social studies of each 
child are made, the material is summarized, 
analyzed, and discussed in class, and recom- 
mendations for treatment are given; the 
student assists in carrying out these sugges- 
tions. This course does not prepare the stu- 
dent to do psychiatric case work, but aims to 
give him an increased insight into the dy- 
namic factors of personal, family, and social 
maladjustment and to familiarize him with 
community resources for adjustment. 

Mental Hygiene and the School. This 
provides a detailed study of the individual 
in preschool, elementary school, high 
school, and college, including various prob- 
lems of childhood and types of personality 
deviations. Case studies from the Mental 
Hygiene Clinic conducted by the Depart- 
ment serve as a basis of instruction. The 
roles of the parent, teacher, physician, nurse 
and other social agencies in establishing a 
working program for the treatment of the 
individual are emphasized. 

Mental Hygiene and Nursing. This 
course includes material given in General 
Principles of Mental Hygiene during the 
first term, and in the second term deals 
more specifically with the relation of Mental 
Hygiene to the nursing field. Special refer- 
ence is given to the nurse’s adjustment to 
types of individuals with whom she comes 
in contact in the different fields of nursing. 
Problems of infancy, early childhood, and 

(Continued on Page 32) 
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fictitious for obvious reasons.) 


As the Teacher Sees the Problem: 
Jerse BARNES, 8 years, 4 months, in 


grade 3, is a pupil who never completes 

his school work. While his classmates 
are working, he sits and picks his fingers, 
gazing around the room with a blank ex- 
pression on his face which, as a matter of 
fact, seldom shows any emotion. He is a 
bright pupil who can do oral work superior 
to that of most of his classmates. His written 
work, however, is very poor; he usually 
does two or three arithmetic examples while 
others in his class do twenty. His language 
work is the same. Any written work, in 
fact, is never done. 

When reminded that he must finish his 
work, he will apply himself for a few min- 
utes, then begin to dream and pick his 
fingers. 

He seemingly has no pride in trying to 
work for awards for perfect work as other 
children do. Keeping him after school to 
finish his work has no influence on him. 
So far, his teacher has failed to find any 
effective method. 

His mother tells the teacher he is the same 
at home; that at meal time, for instance, he 
will sit and dream until reminded that he 
must eat. She also reports that the parents 
have found it very hard to make John do 
the home work which the teacher asks him 
to do. 

His teacher has watched him walking on 
the street. He walks very clumsily, dragging 
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Problems of the Teacher 


The teacher with a mental hygiene viewpoint is becoming increasingly aware of probl 
which she faces. Here is a problem situation which has been concerning some Northbri 
teachers. The case summary is contributed by Miss Maude ]. Roberts. It presents in m 
respects a situation found in many classrooms. (The name and other identifying data 


his feet and gazing around with his u 
blank expression. 

John seems to get on well with the a 
pupils who like him even though he : 
slow in games. He never misbehaves in 
schoolroom and never quarrels with of 


children on the playground. 


John’s Reaction to the Problem: 


He says his father is slow and he t 
that is why he is slow. 


Family Background: 

The family background is American 
both sides the children have been given 
cellent educational advantages and have 
the whole been very successful. The gr: 
mother is said never to have been stro 
always requiring help with thaphousews 
and the care of the children. The mate 
grandfather suffered for years from asth 
was a nervous, excitable person, with 
speech impediment. 

The father is a college graduate who! 
his own business until recently but gav 
up because of large overhead and now 
position of responsibility in a similar |i 
He is much interested in his children 
disappointed in John’s poor school wo 
He is very slow, never goes out evenil 
but takes care of the children so that 
wife can go out. He is even-tempered 
calm. 

The mother is a pleasant, agreeable } 
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vho is also much interested in her chil- 
. She was an honor pupil in high 

|, graduated from a well-established 
ness college, and was manager of a 

office department before her marriage. 
bhn has two younger brothers, healthy 
full of energy. 

he father’s income is adequate and the 
ily live in a good sized, comfortably 
ished home in one of the best residen- 
sections of the town where there is ade- 
te play space for the children. 

he family relationships seem on the 
ace satisfactory. Both parents are de- 
rd to the children and to each other. 


Child Himself: 

hn is a child of normal size for his age, 
er attractive, but with pale skin. His 
ner is dreamy, though obviously a 
dof more than average intelligence. 
le was a wanted child. Pregnancy was 
mal throughout and birth natural. He 

sa healthy baby and developed normally. 
six years he had pneumonia, and last 
mer whooping cough. 

\t the age of three years he was hit over 
left eye with a horseshoe. The eye be- 
e badly bloodshot and there was in- 
al bleeding as he shortly afterward 
ited blood. He was taken immediately 

a doctor but had no follow-up medical 
ptment. The pupil of the left eye has re- 

ined dilated. 

ohn has always slept well but has poor 

ing habits in that he forgets to eat. He 

} never shown any special fears. 
chool has always been a problem. Joha 

ered the first grade at about six years. 
was a “trial” to his teacher then as now. 

s marks were always low because of his 
ompleted work. It was the same the next 

br in grade two. He had the same teacher 
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in both grades. He was promoted each year 
on the basis of real ability rather than actual 


achievement. This was partly because of his 
age and space limitations in these rooms. 
He is now in grade three. His present 
teacher says he is infinitely more difficult 
than a slow child. He can do very well if 
interested, but is very poor in anything re- 
quiring handwork, such as arithmetic or 
any other written work. He likes to read 
and gives really adult interpretations of 
what he reads. 

He seems to enjoy play, yet the other 
boys, while liking him, do not care to have 
him participate in their games because he is 
too slow. On the school playground he is 
apt to stand and watch unless the teacher 
insists that he take an active part. 

He is very clumsy, drags his feet, and 
in Physical Education seldom follows cor- 
rectly. 


Teachers: : 
What do you think of John? 


If you had him in your classroom, what 
would you do about the situation? 

Would you consider recommending to 
his parents that he be taken to a psychiatrist 
or to a mental hygiene clinic? Or would 
you do nothing further about it and pro- 
mote him this year? 

What are the possible explanations of 
John’s behavior? 

Would you think that the eye injury at 
the age of three might possibly account 
for it? 

Do you think John’s own interpretation 
that he is imitating his father’s slow be- 
havior accounts for his own? 

(Continued on Page 32) 
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A DEPARTMENT CONDUCTED BY 
LAWRENCE A. AVERILL, Px.D. 
TEACHERS COLLEGE, WORCESTER, MASSACHUSETTS 


HOW TO HANDLE THE TEMPER 
TANTRUM 


OTHING is so likely to disrupt the 
otherwise agreeable life of the home, 

the kindergarten, the primary grade, or any 
other group of which young children are a 
part, as is the sudden temper tantrum into 
which a child occasionally flies. In a new 
book ' devoted to the relationship of mental 
hygiene to education, Dr. Sherman devotes 
an interesting chapter to emotional adjust- 
ment, and a section of that chapter to tem- 
per tantrums. These violent displays typi- 
cally make their appearance in late infancy 
or early childhood—in fact, as soon as the 
little person learns that he can buy favors by 
a threatened or actual display of temper. 
The genesis of the tantrum lies in the early 
discovery that he can get his own way from 
perturbed parents either by frightening 
them or by physically wearing down their 
resistance. A child is quick to size up the 
likelihood of being able to bend his parent 
thus to his will, and if the parent is suscep- 
tible and panicky, the child soon becomes 
master of a technique which he will fre- 
quently thereafter fall back upon to secure 
more considerations. Finding that the 
method works in the bosom of his family, 
the child of ordinary cleverness is quick to 


* Mandel Sherman, Mental Hygiene and Educa- 
tion. Pp. 295. New York: Longmans, Green and 
Company. 1934. 
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try it out on his teacher when he get 
school. When he makes the discovery ¢ 
she is not to be intimidated, and that 
crude methods annoy and perhaps dis 
his mates, he wisely camouflages his tact 
substituting for crying and kicking 4 
screaming the less gross and specta 
sulking and non-cooperativeness. 
There are two successful ways 
handling the temper tantrum. One of th 
is to ignore the child experimenter, and 
help him to learn that favors are not to 
compelled by such primitive methods 
he is using, and that no one is particula 
bothered or annoyed by his infantile | 
havior. Subsequent discussion with h 
regarding the wisdom of using socially 
proved methods of securing satisfaction 
one’s desires will help him to see his type 
reaction in its proper perspective. The oti 
method—more readily applicable in | 
schoolroom group where it is difficult 
often extremely unwise to ignore a tem 
tantrum—is that of isolation. At the om 
of the tantrum, its young victim is isolat 
in another room. Often it will be neces 
to pick him up bodily and carry him, kit 
ing and screaming as he is, into the isolat 
room. If this is repeated a few times, and 
each time the child is told that he ist 
being punished but rather that he 1s 
nuisance and must be removed, it ' 


shortly come about that he will lear 
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es not pay to exhibit such behavior pat- 
ns. 

Dr. Sherman discusses also in this volume 
-h other topics relevant to mental hygiene 
children’s fears, personality, hysterias, 
ntal attitudes, conflicts, compensatory 
havior, criticism as a defense, phantasy, 
rvous habits, discipline, delinquency, 
ng, and the like. Here is a book which 
suld prove directly and distinctly helpful 
d stimulating to teachers and parents. 


HAT SHALL WE DO WITH OUR 
LEISURE TIME? 


The coming of the long summer vacation 
pson presents a matter of real concern for 
oughtful parents and teachers, who are 
lined to feel that those boys and girls who 
nnot escape into camps, or mountains, or 
the seashore or lakeside or farm, are apt 
find time hanging somewhat heavily on 
ir hands. Taking all cities over 2,500 
ppulation, the summer vacation period 
ns on the average from 11.9 to 14.1 weeks, 
ritably an enormous amount of free time 
r some thirty millions of school children. 
¢ likelihood that city children who must 
tay at home” may, unless there is some 
ncerted sort of community effort to enlist 
d challenge their energies during the long 
ys and evenings, develop habits and at- 
udes of idleness and boredom, and per- 
ance even of delinquency or near-delin- 
ency, is extremely disconcerting. 
In such circumstances, it is interesting to 
ar about what some of our more thought- 
| educational communities are doing to 
feguard and promote the leisure-time wel- 
re of their children and youth. A recent 
bok,” prepared under the direction of the 


*Eugene T. Lies, The New Leisure Challenges 
Schools. Pp. 326. Washington, D. C.: National 
fucation Association. 1933. 
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National Recreation Association, under- 
takes to provide this information, as well as 
to examine somewhat closely into the whole 
problem of leisure time as it affects schools 
and school children. It is impossible to do 
more here than comment briefly and favor- 
ably upon the volume and possibly to select 
one such educational community for special 
mention. 
Among the many plans in operation to 
organize community efforts in behalf of 
making profitable and attractive the sum- 
mer vacation, one might choose Atlanta, 
Georgia. Dr. Willis A. Sutton, the Superin- 
tendent of Schools of Atlanta, had long felt 
that “for the majority of children vacation 
is a waste and an extravagance of time, a 
type of relaxation that often destroys the 
mental discipline and organization which 
has gone on in the school during the preced- 
ing months,” and that they “return to school 
in September exhausted in body, lowered in 
vitality, and sometimes thoroughly disor- 
ganized socially and even morally.” The 
Atlanta plan to correct this evil requires 
that all teachers shall, in late May, drill their 
children in an understanding of all the won- 
derful possibilities of getting the very best 
returns out of the weeks of leisure time 
ahead. An attractive button and certificate 
are awarded to those children who complete 
100 points in their activities. For 200 points, 
a silver star is placed on the certificate, and 
for 300 or more, a gold star. It has been esti- 
mated that 400 points gained means that 
practically the whole of a child’s spare time 
during the summer holiday has been ab- 
sorbed. In the schools are posted lists of 
activities from which a child may choose 
those which have for him the greatest ap- 
peal. Approximately 150 activities are listed 
for the elementary grades, and similar ones 
are listed for the junior and senior high 
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school grades. The results have been, in the 
word of Dr. Sutton, “astounding.” 

Particularly interesting in this book are 
the chapters entitled: After School Hours, 
and Recreational Opportunities for Non- 
School Youth and Adults. The volume is 
warmly recommended to all who are in- 
trigued with the idea of constructive efforts 
to make the leisure time of childhood and 
youth profitable and interesting. 


CHRONIC FATIGUE: INSIDIOUS 
ENEMY OF CHILDHOOD 

Maybe you have seen a vain mother show- 
ing off her wondering babe to visitors when 
it would have been far better for the infant 
to remain quietly in its bed. Or you have 
known parents who did not hesitate to 
overstimulate the nervous system of the 
young toddler by exploiting his elementary 
talents; or by transporting him more or less 
continually from one place to another to 
suit the adult convenience; or by preparing 
and carrying through for him the folly of a 
two-year-old birthday party; or by perpe- 
trating some other equally precocious and 
atrocious social engagement. 

For such ignorant handling of the little 
child, the author of a recent book * has 
nothing but condemnation. In an illumi- 
nating and timely section on fatigue, Dr. 
Garland brands chronic fatigue as being “in 
this day and generation the most insidious 
enemy of childhood,” and insists that “every 
measure should be taken to prevent or 
combat it.” In an adult generation which is 
incessantly on the go, burning as it were 
the candle of life at both ends, it is inevitable 
that chronic fatigue has become a concomi- 
tant of our lives. Inevitably, too, the adult 
generation has permitted the continuous, 


* Joseph Garland, The Road to Adolescence. Pp. 
293. Cambridge: Harvard University Press. 1934. 
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leisureless hurrying to and fro to seep dow 
through the adolescent and even into t 
childhood and infant years. For healt} 
fatigue which comes normally after stren 
ous work or play, and from which recupe 
tion occurs promptly, this author has, ¢ 
course, no condemnation. It is normal ag 
hygienically of value to tire out the bof 
and the mind in legitimate pursuit of ¢ 
day’s work and the day’s pleasure. But ig 
the crushing, chronic fatigue of the org: 
ism which results cumulatively from « 
tinued overstimulation and effort, and fro 
whose malign effects the regular sleep a 
rest fail to recuperate completely, both | 
Garland and all other physicians and h 
gienists have only the severest condemn 
tion. The outlook on life grows cynical ¢ 
jaded; efficiency decreases; the mental pro 
esses slow down; the muscular system log 
its tone; the emotions become unstabl 
habit spasms and tics develop; the cont 
of body and of mind suffers. Add to ¢ 
legitimate causes of fatigue such other i 
cidental accompaniments of growth a 
development as eye strain, hardness 
hearing, acute and infectious disease, fault 
posture, and the like, and one has a dis 
picture of the part played by fatigue in t 
life of the child. During early adolesce 
chronic fatigue is particularly damaging 
normal growth and development, since th 
growth impulse is strong at that time. 
This book, as its author admits in ' 
preface, is not a work on psychology; rath 
it has taken from the fields of psycholog 
physiology, dietetics, pediatrics, and p 
chiatry a great mass of miscellaneous det 
in the hope that those who have cont 
over growing children and adolescents 
be fortified to perform their offices more i 
telligently and successfully. It is an esp 
cially fine book for parents. 
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CONTRIBUTORS 


ohn R. P. French is Headmaster of a school 
hich is well known for the opportunities it pro- 
les for the development of special individual 
acities. He himself is particularly interested 
the problems of adolescence. He is a member of 
Executive Board of the Progressive Education 
sociation and lectures on Secondary Education 
Wellesley College. His hobbies are forestry, 
dcraft, and woodchopping. 


Joy Elmer Morgan is probably known to all 
r readers as Editor of the Journal of the National 
ucation Association. Outside of his activities 
editor and author, Mr. Morgan is devoting his 
orts towards helping to shape the two modern 
ces of radio and motion pictures to cultural 
rposes. He is Chairman of the National Com- 
tee on Education by Radio and is a member of 

Motion Picture Research Council. He is, as our 
pders will readily see, interested in recreation 
the community and in the development of closer 
ations between the school and the home. 


Eugene Randolph Smith is a good hobbyist 

he is interested in gardening, collecting an- 
yues, water sports (especially sailing), and in 
pvel. He was one of the organizers of the Pro- 
essive Education Association, of which he has 
ways been an officer, and as Headmaster for ten 
ars of the Park School in Baltimore, which he 
ganized, focused national attention on progres- 
e education methods. He is the author of text- 
boks on mathematics, and of books and articles 
b the study of the individual and on education 
d social conditions. He js also a lecturer at 


Helen K. Mackintosh finds diversion in col- 
ting old glass and United States stamps and 
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in tramping in the woods. She writes that she is 
especially interested in the work of grades 3 to 6 
and in articulating their work with that of the 
junior high school, in developing a school pro- 
gram for leisure-time interest, and in making 
wider use of poetry in recreational reading. In 
connection with this program, she is interested 
in securing active participation of teachers in 
developing and carrying out the supervisory 
program. 


Willard W. Beatty was Assistant Superin- 
tendent of Schools in Winnetka, Illinois, and head 
of the Training School of the.State Teachers Col- 
lege in San Francisco. He is co-editor with Carleton 
Washburne of a series of social studies texts, and 
the author of articles in educational journals. He is 
especially interested in the reorganization of 
secondary education, in progressive education in 
public schools, in adult education (especially 
avocational), and in mental hygiene. He is Presi- 
dent of the Progressive Education Association. 
His non-professional interests are current history 
and drama. 


Charles I. Lambert’s interest in the applica- 
tion of mental hygiene to education dates back to 
his being principal of a high school, following 
graduation from a State Teachers College. After 
studying medicine, he continued his academic 
contacts and specialized in the field of Psychiatry, 
was assistant to Dr. Adolf Meyer in the New York 
State Psychiatric Institute, later became associated 
with Dr. Thomas W. Salmon in organizing the 
Psychiatric Department of Medicine in the College 
of Physicians and Surgeons, Columbia University. 
Since 1915 he has lectured in Mental Hygiene at 
Teachers College, Columbia University, and since 
1927 has been head of the Department of Psychiat- 
ric Education in Teachers College. 
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NEXT FALL 
Look in the October number of Un- 
DERSTANDING THE CHILD for some interest- 
ing announcements in regard to 
A conference— 

A conference on Mental Hygiene in 
Education is to be held probably early 
in November. Leaders in this field will 
be present and opportunities for teach- 
ers to take part in discussions will be 
provided. So keep this event in mind 
and refer to the October issue of Un- 
DERSTANDING THE CuiLp for a complete 
program. 

Courses— 

Various courses in the field of men- 
tal hygiene, given under the joint 
auspices of the State Division of Uni- 
versity Extension and the Massachu- 
setts Society for Mental Hygiene, will 
be available next fall and winter and 
will be announced in this magazine. 
They will include the courses specifi- 
cally for teachers in “General Prin- 
ciples of Mental Hygiene,” as well as 
“The Psychology of Adolescence,” and 
“Keeping Mentally Fit.” 

Note: Any group of thirty teachers in 3 
single or in several nearby systems interested 
in having the course on “General Principles 


of Mental Hygiene” should make application 
to the State Division of University Extension, 


217 State House, Boston, or to Dr. Henry 
Elkind, Medical Director, Massachusetts § 
ciety for Mental Hygiene, 3 Joy Street, Bow 


The Mental Hygiene Progran 
in Teachers College 


(Continued from Page 25) 
adolescence are considered; special attenti 
is given to mental hygiene of pregnan 
and the postpartum period; mental hygie 
and public health nursing is also includ: 

In these seminars, conferences, and |q 
tures we have tried to give to the students 
Teachers College a balanced approach 
the understanding of the whole individ 
in the whole situation. 


Problems of the Teacher 


(Continued from Page 27) 

Should another factor be consider 
namely, that John has learned to enjoy t 
special attention that he is receiving fr 
his parents and teachers because of his 1 
usual behavior? 

What other interpretations are there? 

What could a teacher herself safely ca 
tribute to his better adjustment? 

Should a teacher depend entirely up 
her own interpretation of the case a 
basis for her handling of it? 

[The Editor would like to have teachers u 


him answers to these questions, together with 
other comments that they may care to maki 
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True work is the highest form of 
play, but it is always the play element 
in work that is the most important. 
The play motive is the deepest and 
most serious. It is deeper than the 
hungers: the artist starves himself 
for art; the student renounces love 
and fortune to vindicate his vision of 


the truth; the artisan postpones re- 


ward to workmanship. The master of 
any calling cares for his work first; 
the pay is secondary. 


~ JOSEPH FE, LEE 
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